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Rural Evangelism 
© The Gospel of Mark has a special 
feature that the casual reader easily 
overlooks. I refer to Jesus’ special 
interest in rural evangelism. For ex- 
ample, in Mark 1:35 Jesus said to 


Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa 


Peter, when he came to search for 
Him in a lonely place, “Let us go to 
the neighboring country towns, so 
that I may preach in them too. That 
is why I came out here.” Again, in 
6:7 “he went around among the vil- 
lages teaching.” 

The success or failure of rural 
evangelism will decide the destiny of 
the Christian movement in the whole 
of Japan. I have always emphasized 
its vital importance as Christian 
strategy. Especially do I feel it keenly 
when we are facing a crisis by the 
encroachment of materialistic com- 
munism. It is an alarming fact that 
even the~ agricultural co-operative 
movement is now falling under its 
influence. 

In our farmers’ gospel schools I 


New Door Opened tn Egypt 


© A course in Vocational Agriculture 
is now being offered by Assuit College. 
Egypt is an agricultural country. Yet 
the vast majority of Egyptian stu- 
dents have their hearts and minds de- 
finitely set upon life pursuits leading 
away from the soil. Even many of the 
students who attend agricultural 
schools seek other employment. This 
drains intelligent leadership and up- 


Albert Muneer and 
Isis, children of Rev. 
Tawfik Salih, pastor 
and Bible teacher, 
Assuit College. 

“Diana” is the first 
purebred second gen- 
eration Jersey to be 
born in Egypt. 


lifting influence away from village 
life. 

In normal times, the offices of the 
government and business are over- 
crowded with applicants for jobs. 
Many educated young men cannot find 
employment and are forced to sit at 
home in idleness. Some never find a 
life work. A sad part of this situation 

(Continued to Page 2) 


“have in all years advocated putting 
into practice the three principles of 
“love for soil, love for neighbors and 
love for God.” There is no other way 
to save villages in Japan than through 
Christ’s spirit of love, by the introduc- 
tion of advanced agricultural tech- 
nique and cooperatizing all our eco- 
nomic life. 

Village people can very readily un- 
derstand stories of the Bible. The 
truth and spirit of Jesus can be more 


easily nurtured among rural people. 
Not mere theories nor ideas but the 
saving power of life must come from 
the soil. It is no easy task but God will 
answer our prayer. In this hour of 
national crisis and in the midst of un- 
precedented opportunity, we are as- 
sured that we can go forward to. 
preach among villages. 


Dr. ToryoHIKO KAGAWA 
Japan for Christ Quarterly 
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is that the expensive education they 
have received has in a large measure 
actually unfitted them for living use- 
ful and happy lives in their villages 
among their own people. 

Egypt depends almost wholly upon 
agriculture, but her agriculture is 
very much unbalanced. Relying chiefly 
upon cotton, she is trying to run the 
economic race by hopping along on 
one leg. Cotton is a speculative crop 
—somewhat in its yield but especially 
in its price. When the price is low 
there is universal want. Cotton gives 
only seasonal employment. Exclusive 
cotton culture tends to develop a large 
body of relatively unskilled laborers. 
Little intelligence or initiative is re- 
quired of them. Most important of all, 
a too exclusive cotton culture rapidly 
reduces soil fertility. This is not be- 
cause cotton removes an excessive 
amount of plant nutrients, but be- 
cause of the very limited root material, 
cotton gives back to the soil very little 
organic matter. Lack of organic matter 
and nitrates are the two chief de- 
ficiencies of the soil in Egypt. These 
deficiencies will in the future become 
more and more apparent since Egypt 
is adopting perennial irrigation with 
crop production throughout the year. 

To balance Egyptian agriculture at 
least one other important cash crop is 
needed, not as a substitute for cotton 
but as a supplement to it. What shall 
this cash crop be? The fertile soil of 
Egypt is limited in extent and high in 
price. Consequently Egypt cannot suc- 
cessfully compete against other coun- 
tries in the production of beef cattle 


College staff members and Government officers inspect trial plots of Barseem clover. In 
conducting experiments, Assuit College cooperates closely with Government. 


Dr. McFeeters and associates with three generations of Jersey cattle. The native Egyptian 
cow produces, according to Mr. McFeeters, 2,009 to 2,400 pounds of milk per year. A high | 
fraction or pure bred Jersey can produce there from 8,000 to 11,000 pounds per year. ; 


or cereals. The productiveness of three 
of Egypt’s crops, namely, maize, a 
summer crop, barseem, a winter 
crop, and alfalfa, an all-year crop, 
suggests the dairy industry. 


Unlike cotton culture, dairying is. 


one of the least speculative agricul- 
tural industries. The demand for dairy 
products is constant and their price 
fluctuations are less. Dairying gives 
continuous employment and a steady 
income throughout the year. It is one 
of the more intensive branches of 
agriculture. It requires and develops 
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a great degree of intelligence and — 


skill among all workers. It would 


give employment to many trained - 


young men who now sit in their vil- 
lages in enforced idleness. 

Intelligent dairying rapidly upbuilds 
and maintains soil fertility. The 
greater amount of stable manure, 
when applied to the land, and the ex- 
tensive root system of barseem and 
alfalfa supply the much needed 
organic matter to the soil. 

For Egypt there is an open door to 
a better balanced, more profitable 
agriculture. But such a higher type of 
agriculture demands greater skill and 
training on the part of the farmer. 
Therefore, the College Faculty de- 
cided to offer this three year agricul- 
tural course, September, 1946. Half of 
the time is given to study and recita- 
tion and the other half to practical 
work. Students engage in all the dif- 
ferent kinds of practical work of the 
farm and dairy and thus both learn 
and gain skill by doing that about 
which they are studying. 

Students who prove diligent and 
worthy, and who so desire, may apply 
for employment in the Agricultural 
Department during the school vaca- 
tions. They are thus able to save from 
their vacation wages enough to meet 
payments for the following year. The 
worthy should in this way be able to 
earn practically all of their direct 
school expenses. 


ry 


In the school schedule there are 
thirty hours of practical work per 
week. Earnings stand as a credit on 
the student’s boarding and room fees, 
Class recitation periods are three per 
day, five days per week. A regular 
college class room, college laboratories, 
science equipment, library and similar 
facilities are fully available for stu- 
dents of agriculture. 

Visitors to the College Agricultural 
Department have observed what a 
goodly degree of success has been at- 
tained during the past eighteen years 
with Jersey cattle. It has been fully 
demonstrated that with high-produc- 
ing dairy cattle an improved dairy 
industry can be fitted into Egyptian 
crop rotations to produce a more 
profitable, well balanced and much 
higher type of Egyptian agriculture 
and life. 

—M. C. McFereEtTrErs, Un. Presb. 
Assuit College, Egypt 


Fourteen Basic Features of 
Cooperative Extension Work 


e The Extension Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has been 
developed for the purpose of carrying 
knowledge acquired in the laboratory 
or classroom to the homes and fields 
of the people where it becomes useful 
as it enriches their comman life. The 
fourteen principles developed through 
experience will be of help to us as we 
focus our efforts more directly upon 
the needs of village people. 


(1) It is a joint democratic enter- 
prise, people working together 
with their County, State and 
Federal governments. 


(2) It is agricultural education, 
primarily of rural people— 
men, women, youth ... for all 
rural people. 


(3) It is not formal education of 
the classroom type. It is prac- 
tical education which applies 
science to life situations on a 
learn-to-do-by-doing basis. 

(4) It is education for action, 
action by individuals in im- 
proving their farms, their 
health, community life, soil 
conservation and the like. 


(5) It is education, which through 
participation enables the in- 
dividual to exercise his own 
thinking, judgment and leader- 
ship in solving his own prob- 
lems and in cooperation with 


(6) 


others to solve group prob- 
lems. 

It is education which stimu- 
lates farm people to analyze 
and recognize their own prob- 
lems and take steps to solve 
them individually and col- 
lectively. 


(7) It is education which recognizes 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


the psychology and habits of the 
people in each community and 
utilizes those techniques which 
in terms of local interest and 
understanding have maximum 
effectiveness. 

It is education which helps in 
solving the immediate prob- 
lems, but which also en- 
courages farmer-developed 
programs directed toward 
long-time objectives. 

County programs are de- 
veloped by the farm people 
themselves and reflect local 
needs and the scientific facts 
supplied through the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service. 

The Cooperative Extension 
Service is a two-way road. 
Facts and information flow 
from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the people, while 
problems and solutions de- 
veloped by the people flow 
back to influence the entire 
country. 

Extension through its network 
of agents and local volunteer 
leaders has direct access to all 
the farm homes in the United 
States. 

Extension is flexible and can 
effectively adjust its teaching 
efforts to new local, state, 
national and international situ- 
ations. 

Extension helps to preserve 
the family farm, but recognizes 
that the family farm cannot 
be isolated from the best in- 
terests and well-being of the 
Community, the State and the 
Nation. : 
Extension helps in developing 
among rural people those traits 
of character, qualities of 
leadership, and knowledge of 
basic democratic ideals that 
make them valuable citizens, 
whether they stay on farms or 
move to the city. 


—Report of Regional Negro Ex- 


tension Conference, Prairie 
View A. & M. College 
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Deep Furrows 


Above all, we need to make it clear 
that we can peacefully, through re- 
form, bring about results which all 
men want and which they will be apt 
to seek by the violent methods which 
the Soviet sponsors unless we can 
prove that they can be achieved by 
peaceful means. 

—JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


We are our brother’s keeper; and 
when we and our government help 
our brothers in other lands to use 
science, education and goodwill as 
guides in their activities we not only 
give them the most effective assistance 
they can receive, we help create a 
better world for everyone—including 
ourselves. 

—NOoBLE CLARD 


There is no salvation except through 
faith in Christ, but we should be dis- 
loyal to our task and fail to bear wit- 
ness to our Lord if we refused bread 
to the hungry, and clothes to the 
naked and if we refused to alleviate 
the sufferings of our brothers for 
whom Christ died. 

—MarTIN NIEMOELLER 


I cannot see to save my life how we 
preachers can preach to hungry and 
poverty-stricken people on Sundays 
with so much gusto but never do a 
thing to help them out of their misery. 
I feel, however, that it is not due to 
the lack of interest, but to the lack of 
training. Hence no missionary should 
be sent to a rural field without having 
been given a year’s training in its 
special needs and possibilities. 

—SAMUEL B. COLES 


The only way we can hope to hold 
our place in this conflict of ideologies 
is to excel in championing the cause 
of the common man. 

—WALTER C. LOWDERMILK 


Changli Academy 
@ The Agricultural Department of the 
Academy is the only one of its kind in 
this part of North China. It serves an 
area of 58,000 square miles, covering 
ten large-sized counties. It has a rural 
constituency of nearly 4,000,000. There 
are two horticultural stations, one at 
Peitaiho beach, the other one at 


(Continued to Page 4) 


Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey 
Receives Award 


® Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, famous 
author and _ horticulturist, is well 
known to our readers because of his 
book, THE HOLY EARTH. Born in 
Michigan, 1858, Dr. Bailey was gradu- 
ated from Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. In 1888 he joined the faculty of 
Cornell, and became Dean in 1903. 

Dr. Bailey has recently been awarded 
the first Distinguished Service Award 
of the American Agricultural Editors’ 
Association for “outstanding service to 
agriculture.” 


He observed his 90th birthday while 
on a recent trip to the West Indies. 
Dr. Bailey is now planning a trip to 
Africa. He says, “Other easy trips will 
be saved until I get old.” Dr. Bailey 
has written and edited more than one 


hundred books. Through his keen 
scholarship, linked with a steady faith 
in God, he has profoundly influenced 
the whole rural life movement both 
at home and abroad. 


Changli Academy 
(Continued from Page 3) 
Changli. Both are doing demonstra- 
tion and extension work with im- 
proved varieties of fruit trees. Our 
modern dairy farm is the first in this 
entire region. There are twenty milk 
cows, two-thirds Holstein and the rest 
Jerseys. We also have some Swiss 
milk goats. Mr. Liu, a graduate of the 
special course on Farm Mechanics of 
the University of Nanking, is in 
charge of teaching Farm Mechanics 
and Cooperatives. Our first well for 
irrigation is being drilled just outside 
the school compound. We hope to 


drill twenty more wells this year in 
various parts of the Changli region for 
demonstration purposes. 


—WILLIAM Hsu 


We Begin Anew in Japan 


e The first rural Christian work here 
began with the establishment of the 
“Rural Gospel School” in 1926. The 
Gospel Schools aimed at the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of rural 
life. It was at this time that Dr. Ken- 
yon Butterfield, 
States, came to encourage us. It was 
he who suggested the Christian Rural 
Service and Training Center, though 
the plan was not realized because of 
the worsening relations between 
America and Japan. Dr. Ralph A. Fel- 
ton, Professor of Rural Church of 
Drew Theological Seminary, came to 
Japan in 1937 and made some accurate 
investigations. He left valuable advice 
and recommendations for rural work. 
But through the years of war almost 
all bases of our rural work were de- 
stroyed. The few left could only sur- 
vive. 

Immediately after the war, we re- 
sumed our work as soon as possible. 
We held the first rural Christian 
Workers Conference. The main prob- 
lems taken up were: 

1) Organizing the Commission on 
the Life and Work of the Rural 
Church. 

2) Establishing a Rural Christian 
Service and Training Center. 

3) Planning a Christian Rural Fel- 
lowship. 


Chapel in Rural 
Japan. 
“It must be of the 
spirit if we would 
save the flesh.” 


—MacARrtTHUR 


from the United 
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magazine. 

Establishing regional rural dem- 

onstration centers in farming 

communities. 

6) Revival and strengthening of 
rural gospel schools. 
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A meeting of the Christian Rural 
Fellowship was also called last sum- 
mer. We there studied the principles 
and means of the Twenty-five Year 
Plan recommended by Mr. John H. 
Reisner. The following are some of 
the plans we made and some of our 
accomplishments to date. 


The Strategy and Planning Committee 

The Strategy and Planning Com- 
mittee, organized on the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Reisner, consists of a 
chairman and an executive director of 
the Commission and the President of 


the Christian Rural Service and Train- ~ 


ing Center. It now has the duty of 
developing the Twenty-five Year 
Plan. 


1. National and Regional Centers 


We have the following plans, some 
of which we have already put into 
operation: 

1) The Christian Rural Service and 

Training Center. 

This is a laboratory for Christian - 
service in the country and a place 
where ministers and leaders for rural 
work are trained. We now have an 
excellent site for the Center, 25 miles 
west of Tokyo. It is a beautiful forest 
of thirty acres on a level hill, from | 


Publishing a new Rural Christian ‘ 


which we can see Mt. Fuji to the 
West. In the middle of the forest there 
isa field of 7.5 acres. We have a dormi- 
tory building for about fifteen stu- 
dents and for the director’s family. 
There is another building for a farmer, 
and a group of small wooden structures 
for a stable, a barn, and a store house. 
These buildings do not meet even im- 
mediate needs. This work requires at 
least a director, two instructors on 
agriculture and 
chaplain, all living in the same build- 
ing or in the neighborhood. 

The opening exercise, held on April 
14, was attended by outstanding 
Christian leaders, as Dr. T. Kagawa 
and Rev. M. Kosaki, and some officials 
of the town. The normal school began 
the very next day. The three year 


farming, and a. 


one for ministers and church leaders 
and the other for farming people. 
Under this new organization we shall 
hold summer courses for re-education 
of ministers and rural leaders, and 
for the people of the countryside. 


3. Rural Magazine 


We shall issue a monthly magazine. 
It is to be Christian, rural, interesting 
and instructive. 


4. Rural Gospel Schools 


Rural Gospel schools initiated by 
Dr. Kagawa have proved their worth 
for more than a score of years. Village 
regions where we had schools in the 
past now have the best leaders and 
trained officers. Some details of the 
schools are: 


Rural homes in Japan. With a population of 2,200 per square mile of arable land, the 
Japanese farmer offers some of the world’s best examples of intensive agriculture. 


course of study stresses Bible, reli- 
gious education, rural sociology, agri- 
cultural economics, farm management 
and betterment of home and social life. 


2) Regional Centers. 

The Regional Center aims at the 
training of local workers. Five regional 
centers and about fifty sub-regional 
centers are to be established. We have 
already eight places recommended 
and we shall be able to announce the 
names of five centers soon. 


2. Japan Christian Rural Fellowship 


We have decided to have our exist- 
ing Fellowship reorganized, following 
Mr. Reisner’s recommendation. It will 
(1) be non-denominational, (2) con- 
sist of voluntary members, both 
ministers and laymen, (3) have a 
rural magazine as its organ, (4) print 
and distribute two rural bulletins, 


1) Duration: From three days to 
one month in winter and in late 
summer. These are farmers’ 
leisure seasons. 

Expenditures: Self-support is a 

principle, but we consider giving 

some help in cases of dire need. 

3) Leadership: The minister of 
the local church is usually the 
principal. Instructors and stu- 
dents eat and live together. Vet- 
eran rural ministers, Christian 
workers, specialists on rural and 
agricultural problems, and pro- 
fessors of universities and agri- 
cultural colleges are invited to 
give lectures. We have a list of 
nearly 100 willing to serve. 

4) Curriculum: Bible _ studies, 
social and domestic problems, 
farm management, agricultural 
principles and practices, and 
health. 
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The Fields Are White 


This is no job to be done by the un- 
trained. The national and regional 
centers are to train workers. Even 
those who are taking responsibility are 
insufficient both in number and 
quality. We must have expert work- 
ers from the churches abroad. The 
Macedonians of the Twentieth Century 
are earnestly asking that help come 
to propagate the Gospel through real 
life as well as through words. 

—Rev. T. Krmata* 

Japan for Christ Quarterly, 
June, 1948 


“Meeting” People 
@ One of our missionaries from Egypt 
wrote in a recent letter: 

“You have asked me to try to put 
to you some of my thoughts about the 
less obvious side of a missionary’s 
JODaR. seas Thinking it out, I believe 
it comes to this—that we’ve got to 
like people, just like them, not for any 
good we can do them, but for their 
own sake. I believe Jesus liked people 
immensely. I believe He enjoyed their 
company, including that of the publi- 
cans and sinners. They would never 
have responded to Him as they did if 
there had been any trace of conde- 
scension in Him, or if He had given an 
impression of wanting to improve 
them. Nobody wants to be improved, 
but everybody (you and I included) 
responds to being liked! I use the 
word ‘liked’ deliberately, because it’s 
easy to talk somewhat unrealistically 
about loving people, when what we 
really love is our idea of what we 
want to do for them. 

“T used to find that it was when I 
did things with the teachers, not from 
any sense of duty, but simply because 
I wanted their company, that I got 
close to them..... Our friends are 
those who are not afraid to walk un- 
invited into our homes, who are wel- 
come in our kitchens and our living 
rooms, those with whom we want to 
spend some of our leisure time, with 
whom we like to discuss trivial as well 
as weighty matters, from whom we ask 
advice and help. It is this sort of 


friendship which is desperately 
needed between missionaries and na- 
tionalSaresene Without this ‘meeting’ 


of people, our more spectacular efforts 
may be in reality failures... .” 
—C. M. S. News-letter 
June, 1948 
* Rev. T. Kimata is Secretary for Rural 


Evangelism of the Church of Christ in 
Japan. 
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Workshop on Rural Worship 
® Under the leadership of Rev. Ed- 
ward K. Ziegler, a workshop on Rural 
Worship was held at Bridgewater Col- 
lege, Bridgewater, Virginia, in July, 
1948. Those who attended gave special 
study to worship as a means of nur- 
ture and growth in the rural church. 
Major projects for study were: The 
Place of Worship in Rural Christian 
Work, Techniques of Planning and 
Leading Worship Experiences, Ma- 
terials and Occasions of Worship in 
the Rural Church, The Rural Church 
Year, Training for Worship, and the 
Creation and Sharing of Materials and 
Literature. 

In evaluating this project, 
Felix J. Grospe, has written: 

“The Workshop helped me under- 
stand and appreciate the place of wor- 
ship in the Church, especially in the 
Rural Community. Rural Churches 
are having a hard struggle to maintain 
themselves, many of them without the 
leadership of a minister. Too often 
worship is neglected, not because they 
want to, but because they have no 
understanding of its true meaning. If 
the Church is to be strong and active, 
it must teach its people to worship 
meaningfully. Then, worship is to be 
carried from the sanctuary of the 
Church to the home, to the community 
and to the world. The Workshop im- 
pressed upon me the crying need for 
indigenous worship materials in 
China, India, Africa and other mis- 
sion lands. This Workshop is only a 
beginning. I not only wish that it may 
be repeated next year, but that other 
workshops like it may spring up in 
other parts of the world.” 

This workshop, under the auspices 
of Agricultural Missions, Inc., is prob- 


Rev. 


Members of Work- 
shop on Rural Wor- 
ship. 


Students who participated in the 
Workshop: 
Back Row: H. L. Strawn, Methodist; 
Rev. E. K. Ziegler, Church of the 
Brethren, Director; Mrs. Raymond 
Adams, Jr., U.C.M.S.; Mrs. Robert C. 
Nelson, U.C.M.S.; Dr. H. Y. Chang, 
Editor, The Christian Farmer, China; 
Robert C. Nelson, U.C.M.S. 
Front Row: Felix J. Grospe, Metho- 
dist, Philippines; Raymond Adams, 
Jr., U.C.M.S.; Miss Helen Fehr, Meth- 
odist, India; Miss Betty Ellis, U.C.M.S.; 
Mrs. Leonard Vaughn, U.C.M.S.; Rev. 
Leonard Vaughn, U.C.M.S. 


ably one of the first of its kind ever 
held. The deep interest shown by the 
students and their enthusiastic reports 
indicate a clear need for this type of 
experience and plans are being made 
for holding another one next year. 
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Live-at-Home Program 

e A good farmer raises all of his food 
that can be raised on the farm. Food 
thus raised does not need to be bought. 
Extension horticulturists in Arkansas 
found that it cost $182 to raise the food 
that could be raised on the farm for a 
family of five. That food had a sale 
value of $456. If purchased in a store 
at retail prices, it would have cost 
$912. If the same food was served as 
meals in a restaurant, it would have 
cost the family $1642. When these 
figures are studied, no one would ask 
the question, does gardening pay? 

Nothing is of greater importance to 
Alabama farm families now than 
raising the food they eat. All vege-~ 
tables, meat, syrup, fruit, chickens, 
and eggs that the family consumes ; 
should be grown on the farm. Indeed, 
a surplus of all these will bring hand- 
some prices on local markets. 


The amount of food produced for 
home use should be greatly increased © 
this year. Methods of keeping it have 
improved in the last five years or 
more. Canning, storage, drying, and - 
preserving, all may be used according 
to one’s need. 

The important thing is to raise and 
preserve our food right on the farm. 

—J. R. Oris, The Negro Farmer 
September, 1948 


Farm School in Africa 

© Under the leadership of the Rev. Ira 
E. Gillet, educational and industrial 
missionary of the Methodist Church in 
Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, 
a recently acquired farm of 2,000 acres 
is being developed as a farm-school 
for the training of young men. 
Twenty-acre plots are being assigned 
to young Christian Africans and their 
families. They will reside on them 
and farm according to modern 
methods taught by Mr. Gillet and 
his associates. The property contains 
plantations of cocoanut trees, eucalyp- 
tus, coffee, sisal, fruits; there will be 
added tungue nut trees. Most of the 
graduates will move to farms of their 
own when trained. 


—The Pastor’s Journal 
September-October, 1948 


The One-Year Course for rural 
missionaries at Cornell opened Sep- 
tember 20, 1948. Missionary candidates 
registered are preparing for rural 
service in Latin America, India and 
China. 


The Great God “TREND” 


® With many people, to say, “It is 
according to the trend,” means “it is 
inevitable.” There is nothing to do 
but surrender and follow. Timid peo- 
ple, cowards, stupid people—which 
classifications include most of us— 
seek to discover “the trend” and to 
follow it. : 


This feeling of helplessness against 
trends is one of the great weaknesses 
of our time. A trend may be good or 
bad, or good at one time and bad at 
another. A trend is often but the mo- 
mentum of a mass of men who have 
surged past a goal, and have not the 
judgment or energy to stop. Trends 
are forever leading men into blind 
alleys or over the precipice. But sel- 
dom is our going along with them in- 
evitable. 

During several years in my work I 
became acquainted with a large num- 
ber of economically successful Amer- 
icans in many fields. I was interested 
to observe in how many cases they 
had attained their economic ends by 
thinking through situations and by 
taking the course which seemed rea- 
sonable, even if no one else were 
going their way. With some such men 
independence in economic thinking 
was matched by similar insight and 
thoughtful self-direction in the entire 
habit of life. These men are the pio- 
neers and leaders of business and of 
society. Sometimes, however, inde- 
pendence of thought and action do not 
go beyond the field of economics. By 
assiduousiy following the prevailing 
social trends, as in ostentatious living, 
in disregard of the interests of em- 
ployees and public, and sometimes in 
keeping up with current indulgences, 
aman may be able to transmute his 
economic gold into personal and so- 
cial dust and ashes. 

Nearly every great movement for 
human progress has begun as an ac- 
tion against prevailing trends. Critical 
appraisal of prevailing trends, use of 
them when they are going the right 
way, and action independent of them 
when they have overshot or missed 
the mark, is essential to the wise or- 
dering of life. 

Is not the wholesale movement to 
urban living a blind trend? In general, 
families that move to the city are 
moving to a graveyard of families. If 
a trend is to the graveyard, many 
people, believing that trends indicate 


the inevitable course, will go along. 
We need to create patterns of whole- 
some community living which will 
preserve and nurture the sources of 
national vitality. To do so we shall 
have to give up allegiance to the great 
god “Trend.” 


—ARTHUR E. Morcan, Com- 
munity Service News 


The Family and God 


@ What is happening to the family 
today? Pitrim Sorokin, summarizing 
the views of others and the results of 
his own research, tells us that the 
family “as it has become more and 
more contractual, in the last few 
decades has grown ever more un- 
stable, until it has reached the point 
of actual disintegration.” He shows 
how it has been progressively stripped 
of its traditional functions and pre- 
rogatives. It is no longer a religious 
agency; its educational functions have 
been surrendered to an ever growing 
school system; many of its basic eco- 
nomic functions have been supplanted, 
and recreation centers far less fre- 
quently in the home. He writes: 
“When any institution finds itself in 
such a situation, it is in process of de- 
cay.” 

Although the time is late for serious 
thought about the family and its re- 
lation to God, yet such an inquiry is 
never out of place, especially in the 
kind of society in which we live with 
its incessant emphasis upon speed and 
efficiency, economic success and tan- 


gible measurable results in all lines 
of endeavor. 


There are three essentials of life: 
right knowledge, that is, knowledge 
of our end in life and why we seek it, 
a right livelihood with our deepest 
purpose, and spiritual exercises (fam- 
ily prayer and study combined with 
the regular meeting for worship). In 
addition to these, one might select 
three more or less arbitrary headings 
that come to mind in considering the 
life of John Woolman and in analyz- 
ing the qualities possessed by many 
religious seekers: (1) simplicity, (2) 
wholesomeness of life, and (3) experi- 
mental seeking. These points have a 
direct bearing upon family life in 
these days. 


—Russ FREEMAN 
From The Family and God 
Rural Life Association, Richmond, 
Indiana 


The Home of the Rural Pastor 


® Dr. Ralph A. Felton has again 
favored us with a study in rural 
church life. THE HOME OF THE 
RURAL PASTOR is a bulletin of 110 
pages dealing with all major aspects 
of the rural parsonage. Subjects in- 
cluded are design, the pastor’s study, 
modern conveniences, the use of the 
parsonage for church groups, etc. This 
book should be in the hands of every 
local ministerial committee. 


The price is $.40. Order direct from 
Dr. Ralph A. Felton, Madison, New 
Jersey. 


A Rural Sermon Contest 


® A sermon contest for rural preachers is announced by our Consultant in Rural 
Worship, the Rev. Edward K. Ziegler. To be eligible for this contest, sermons 
must be actual sermons preached by rural preachers to rural people. They may 
be about any phase of the Christian message relating to life of rural people. It 
is hoped that many of the sermons entered will come from Africa, Asia, and the 
Island World, though they will be welcomed from any rural minister in the world. 

Sermon manuscripts must be submitted in English, not more than two 
thousand words in length, clearly written or typed on one side. They must 
reach Mr. Ziegler by March 1, 1949. Please give the minister’s name, address, 
church affiliation, and if possible, the occasion on which the sermon was preached. 


PRIZES OFFERED: 


First Prize, $25.00 


Second Prize, $10.00 
Third Prize, $5.00 


In addition, the prize-winning sermons, and perhaps others entered, will be 
included in a section on Rural Sermons in Mr. Ziegler’s forthcoming book on 


Rural Preaching. 


PLEASE SEND SERMON MANUSCRIPTS DIRECT TO: 


REv. EDWARD K. ZIEGLER 
Bridgewater, Virginia, U.S.A. 


More Rural Work Required 


e A few weeks later I spent an after- 
noon with a group of Chinese and for- 
eign Christians who are deeply con- 
cerned about the program of the 
Christian Church for reaching the 
great masses of her rural population. 
In that company I saw clearly how 
small as yet is the impact of the Gos- 
pel on China, how precarious its hold 
on the reservoir from which comes all 
that is best and most stable in China’s 
life. A surprisingly high percentage 
of the Christian leaders of China who 
come from the rural areas, are of 
peasant stock. They are the fruit of 
the missionary evangelism of an 
earlier generation which went out to 
the villages. For every twenty mis- 
sionaries who were at work in the 
rural areas in China ten years ago, 
there is one today. Their place has not 
been taken by anything like a corre- 
sponding number of Christian Chi- 
nese. 
—Max WarreEN, C.M.S. 
News-Letter 


Land Problems in Kenya 


@ In Kenya, as in other parts of Af- 
rica, the intensive use of land, par- 
ticularly for cereals and stock-raising, 
allied to unsuitable methods of farm- 
ing, has caused extensive soil erosion 
and a great decrease in soil fertility. 
In the annual report for 1945 of the 
Kenya Agricultural Department, it 
was estimated that the productive ca- 
pacity of the average acre in native 
areas had fallen by not less than 50 
per cent since the early 1920’s, and in 
non-native areas the percentage is not 
thought to be much less. Unless rem- 
edial measures are rapidly put into 
effect, complete impoverishment of 
different areas may take place. 
—Aborigines’ Friend 
April 1948 


Dr. Sybil Batley 


Dr. Sybil Batley, senior medical 
worker and Superintendent of the 
mission hospital in Nigeria, has re- 
cently joined the Rural Training Cen- 
ter at Asaba, Nigeria, Africa, as Ex- 
tension Medical Worker. In this new 
capacity, Dr. Batley turns from cura- 
tive medicine to the much neglected 
field of preventive medicine. This 
promises to be a most important ad- 
vance in the new Rural Training Cen- 
ter, of which Rev. Kenneth Prior is 
Director. 


Rural Missions “raining Courses 
The 19th Annual School for Rural Missionaries, NEW YORK STATE 


COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, Cornell 
University, January 4 to 28, 1949. 


There will be readings, discussion and lectures on: Rural Education, Ex- 
tension Education Methods, Visual Education, Poultry Husbandry, Vegetable 
Gardening, Foods and Nutrition, Rural Health, Rural Sociology, Rural Com- 
munity Development, Home and Family Life Education and the Cooperative 
Movement. 

Some of the most able faculty members of the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics will give their time both to class discussion and personal 
interviews. 


Dr. K. Robert Brueckner, American Board Mission, South Africa, confers with Dr. Fred 
P. Frutchey, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, during the Seminar on Extension Education Methods 
held last year. 


Seminar on Extension Education Methods, U. §. DEPARTMENTIGN 
AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1 to 11, 1949. 


This seminar provides forum and discussion periods during which tested 
methods of Extension Education are applied to the problems of: Health, Com- 
munity Development, Insect Control, Soil Conservation, Crop and Livestock 


Improvement, Foods and Nutrition, Adult Education, 4-H Club Leadership and 


any questions presented by members of the seminar group. 

A special effort is made to acquaint missionaries with the vast resources in 
the form of literature and counsel available from the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
There is also free opportunity for personal conferences with specialists in regard 
to individual interests. Among the subjects for such conferences last year were: 
Control of Mosquitoes and Household Insect Pests, Bee Keeping, Farm Imple- 
ments, Adult Education, Visual Education Methods, Child Guidance, Family 
Counseling, etc. 


Expenses—Tuition is free for both of these courses. 


Rooms can be had for about $6.00 per week at Cornell (Ithaca), and $8.00 
per week at Washington, D. C. Meals can be had at nearby restaurants at Cornell 
and in the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture cafeteria in Washington, D. C., for reason- 
able prices. 


Those wishing to attend either or both of the above courses should send 
the attached blank by December 15th to: 


I, W. Moomaw, Rural Missions Cooperating Committee 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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